KDITOR'S INTRODUCTION
SR of us responsible for providing worth-while experiences in literature for
children view the extensive array from which to select with a feeling of bewilder-
ment, We jit > bark in our thinking to the rare old tales we read as children; surely the
children whose lives it is our privilege and responsibility to guide must have an op-
portunity to read these stories. Then we recall the vast fields of our inherited store
that we did not find time to read, and we hope that the children of to-day will have
even wider opportunities than we had to revel among the stories and poetry be-
queathed us from several centuries past. But once we begin to reflect on the innumer-
able worthy readings which have been written since we were children, we stop short
and ask ourselves how, out of this total bewilderment of wealth, we can help the child
select the best for him.
The editors of this volume faced a similar quandary when they began to select the
contents of this book, The problem was not only one of selecting literature worthy of
inclusion, hut ulso of selecting a great enough variety to satisfy the range of reading
interests of individual children, for we know that children at a very early age tend to
have preferences, Not that children should be encouraged to read the same type of
story always, but that through going to "The Literature Book" they may browse to
satisfy this specific interest and in so doing become interested in some of the poetry or
other style of stories found there.
As a result of the child's reading experiences we want him to have met the charm
of a quantity of desirable readings and also to have acquired a taste for a variety in
style and content. lie should be able to appreciate the simple, forceful style of Selma
Lagerlof while reading "The Seventeen Cats" from Marbacka as well as the curt
humor of Mark Twain in The Fads in the Case of the Great Beef Contract; he should be
able to rollick through the ludicrous pictures presented by Cowper in The Diverting
History of John Git pin and also pause to reflect on the subtle beauties of "The Moonlit
Rain," "The Clover Globes/' and " A Blue Wave's Ledge" in The Shadow People by
Frances ledwadge. His interest in the lives of people worth knowing should prompt
him to read and enjoy the life of Kipling. Through happy earlier experiences in
literature he should be eager to turn at times in his reading to myths and old legends.
Some of these have been included in this volume, As a result of this contact with a
variety of authors, styles, and forms in literature his more genuine preferences and ap-
preciations will grow and he will extend his reading to sources beyond "The Literature
Book."